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NOTE 


The following short guide has been prepared in lieu of 
a list of the exhibits as being of greater usefulness to 
those visitors who are not well informed about them. It 
makes no pretense to do more than provide a concise gener- 
alized commentary, and avoiding minutiae and mooted 
questions, refers specifically to but a small number of the 
volumes shown. It is divided into three parts, dealing 
respectively with illuminated manuscripts, printed books, 
and bindings. To typography, although a matter of the 
greatest interest, but little attention has been paid, as 
the exhibition is devoted to the embellishment rather 
than to the texts of books. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Zlluminated Manuscripts 
¢ 


N classical times manuscripts were usually written 
upon rolls of papyrus, but as early as the first century 
B.C. vellum tablets were used for memoranda, and by 
the first century A.D. people had begun to make co- 

dices, or manuscripts with pages like those in our ordinary 
books of today. The great surviving codices of the fourth 
century are so well made that they must have been the 
result of a long tradition. It has been said that the general 
change from the roll to the codex was hastened by the in- 
troduction of the Christian religion and the increased im- 
portance of legal studies, both priests and lawyers (mem- 
bers of the two professions which still customarily use 
~more books than any others) finding that it was much 
easier to put their fingers upon desired passages in their 
reference books when in codex form. It may be that this 
has something to do with the fact that the early biblical 
manuscripts and the great law books, such as those of 
Justinian, are still currently referred to as codices. After 
the fourth century the roll tended to disappear, continu- 
ing in use principally for records and legal documents and 
occasionally for liturgies. 

In very early times initials were made of gold, and espe- 
cially sumptuous volumes were written entirely in golden 
letters upon vellum that had been stained purple. Al- 
though some exceedingly ancient Egyptian papyrus rolls 
were painted and highly decorated, the earliest surviving 
illuminated classical manuscripts are reputed to be the 
fragmentary Miad of Italian third-century workmanship 
now at Milan, and a Virgil of the fourth century in the 
Vatican Library. 
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Aside from the literary and historical values of their 
texts, manuscripts are artistically of interest for their 
writing and their illuminations. Much of the old formal 
writing of the kind that was used in books is very beauti- 
ful, but its many changes and developments, and the 
gradual change of language, have deprived it of any wide 
general appeal and confined interest in it to specialists. 
The most important varieties for us today are the forms 
from which the first printers copied their types. North of 
the Alps the book hand gradually developed into what is 
now generally called Gothic or black letter, the very earli- 
est of all printed books, such as the ““Gutenberg”’ Bible, 
being printed in types which successfully imitated it. The 
far-off descendant of these northern handwritings is still 
to be seen in the types currently used in German books 
and newspapers. In Italy, just before the introduction of 
printing, the scribes, basing themselves upon the very 
- beautiful round hand fashionable in the twelfth century, 
had evolved the style of lettering which was copied by the 
first Roman and Venetian printers and has come down to 
us, with modifications, as the “Roman” type now gen- 
erally used in English and French books. During the Re- 
naissance Italian scholars prided themselves upon their 
beautiful handwriting, and the “Italic” type, according 
to tradition, was closely copied from Petrarch’s hand. 

Among the many things still in use which the early 
printers took over from the makers of manuscript books 
may be mentioned gatherings or quires and the “signa- 
tures” by which they are identified, the use of columns 
of text, running-head lines, paragraphs, initial letters, 
periods, semicolons, and dashes. In some few early manu- 
scripts there are titles, but at the time when printing was 
first used, the office of the title was filled by the colophon, 
a final paragraph containing information about the book, 
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1. Gospels of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. Italian, 1055-1115. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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3. Bible Moralisée, illuminated for Blanche of Castile and her 
son, Saint Louis of France. French, early xu century. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


4. Page from a Psalter. English Winchester), xii century. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


5. Gold and color initial from a Gospel. French, Tours. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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6. Missal, written and Souci! by Francesco and 
Girolamo dai Libri. Italian, Verona, xv century. 
Lent by.the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


7. Didymus Alexandrinus. De Spiritu Sanctu, illuminated by Attavante degli 
Attavanti, for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. Florence, 1488. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Bheviary of Eleanor, Queen of Portugal, written 
hind illuminated at Bruges, 1495-1510. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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its name, author, scribe, date, etc. Although the very first 
of all printed books had no written colophons or titles, the 
use of the colophon was soon taken up by the printers. Its 
much shortened successor may still be seen on the last 
pages of some modern French books, and it has occasion- 
ally been revived by the recent artistic printers in England 
and America. 

Unlike writing, the illuminations in manuscripts have 
always had a wide appeal, and their interest has not been 
interfered with by linguistic changes or literary fashions. 
The miniatures present the most continuous record that 
we have of the arts of drawing and painting from late Ro- 
man times down to the early Renaissance, and, although 
integral parts of books, they have always been studied by 
historians of art. As it is obviously impossible in this short 
notice to attempt an outline of the history of painting and 
design during the period of about eleven centuries covered 
by the exhibited manuscripts, it must suffice merely to call 
attention to a few of the more important single items. 

One of the earliest and most extraordinary of these is 
the celebrated French seventh-century Gospels written in 
semi-uncial letters of burnished gold on sheets of purple 
vellum, which tradition says was presented by Pope Leo X 
to King Henry VII of England at the time he conferred 
upon him the title of Defender of the Faith. It has long 
been known to students as the Golden Gospels of Henry 
VIII. There is also a fine French Gospels of the tenth cen- 
tury written in a beautiful Caroline hand and with very 
extraordinary initials. Of the eleventh century there are 
an amazing Gospels in Greek of Byzantine workmanship; 
a Missal for use at Mont St. Michel, made in France about 
1060; and the famous Gospels of Matilda of Tuscany, 
which were written in Italy before 1109. The following 
century is represented by a Martyrology, in the exquisite 
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Beneventan script which reached its highest development 
at Monte Cassino; a Gospels in the style of Limoges, the 
paintings in which show close affinity with some of the 
most remarkable enamels that Limoges produced; and a 
large single sheet from a manuscript made at Winchester, 
England. To the thirteenth century belong the beautiful 
English Clare Psalter and a group of leaves from a French 
Bible Moralisée made about 1230, which contains por- 
traits of Blanche of Castile and her son Louis, who was 
not only a King of France but a Saint. The fourteenth cen- 
tury is represented by an important and inedited manu- 
script of Dante’s Divine Comedy, which was probably 
made at Ferrara, as well as by several French religious 
books. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century manuscripts of the greatest beauty.Among 
the French books of this period may be mentioned a French 
translation of Boethius, On the Consolations of Philoso- 
phy, which was probably illustrated by Alexander Bening, 
a Missal written for the use of the Cathedral Church at 
Tours about 1510, and a Book of Hours, both of which 
were illustrated by painters who were greatly influenced 
by Jean Fouquet. There are three remarkable Flemish 
books of this time, one, a Breviary written for the Emperor 
Maximilian and illuminated by the same artists who did 
the celebrated Grimani Breviary, which has been attrib- 
uted in part to Gerard David; another, also attributed to 
David, a Breviary written and illustrated for Queen Elea- 
nor of Portugal; and a third, painted by an artist of the 
school of Hugo van der Goes, which is the prayer book of 
the Emperor Charles V in its original leather binding bear- 
ing his coat of arms. Italian work of this time is beautifully 
exemplified by such volumes as the fifteenth-century Pon- 
tifical of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere (later Pope Julius 
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II), illustrated and signed by Francesco and Girolamo dai 
Libri at Verona; a sheet showing the four Evangelists, 
which is supposed to have been painted by Giulio Clovio, 
the most celebrated Italian miniaturist of the time; and 
the wholly remarkable manuscript of Didymus, De Spiritu 
Sanctu, written and illuminated at Florence for Matthias 
Corvinus, the great king of Hungary, whose portrait, with 
that of his wife, is to be seen on the first page. The text of 
this Didymus was written by Sigismundus de Sigismundis, 
the most famous scribe of his day. The latest manuscripts 
shown are several of the charming little devotional books 
written by Jarry of Paris in the seventeenth century. Al- 
though technically not manuscripts, the group of volumes 
by William Blake (such as his Songs of Innocence of 1794), 
which are shown with the printed books, are so elaborately 
over-painted by hand that they may be regarded as the 
last important books with painted miniatures. 
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Block-book. Holland, xv century. 


Lent by the Pier pont Morgan Library. 


g. Canticum Canticorum, 


. Printed Books 
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HE history of printing is the story of a slow devel- 
~ opment running over a period of many centuries. 
There are twelfth-century manuscripts in.which 
the initial capitals were impressed from blocks or 
stamps. During the fourteenth century paper became an or- 
dinary article of commerce in Europe. In the early years of 
the fifteenth century woodcuts and engravings of sacred 
subjects became well known along the trade routes that led 
from the Adriatic to the North Sea, and before the middle 
of that century sets of prints were inserted as illustrations 
in manuscript books. As early as 1418 and 1423 woodcuts 
were made containing dated inscriptions cut on the blocks. 
As the difference between cutting a few words on a wood- 
block and cutting a text upon it was very slight, the next 
logical step was to cut upon sets of blocks not only the 
illustrations but the text of a book and to bind the impres- 
sions from these blocks in volumes. The books so made have 
become famous under the appellation of “block-books,” 
and have traditionally been looked upon as the intermedi- 
ate step between the isolated woodcut and books printed 
from movable type. Among the most interesting and beau- 
tiful of the block-books are the Apocalypse, the Biblia 
Pauperum, and the Canticum Canticorum, copies of which 
are here shown. Many of the block-book illustrations were 
subsequently used or copied in books the texts of which 
were printed from types, as here exemplified by an edition 
of the Ars Moriendi. 
The actual invention of printing with movable type was 
probably not made by any one man. There are legends 
about Coster of Haarlem, there are legal documents relat- 
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ing to Gutenberg at Strassburg and Mainz, as well as no- 
tarial records of experiments by Waldfoghel at Avignon 
in 1444. But there are in existence no books or pieces of 
printing that can be definitely proved to have been printed 
by any of these three men. The latest word on the subject 
is Dr. Voulliéme’s note of a communication from Dr. Zed- 
ler to the effect that Coster probably printed with mov- 
able types before Gutenberg did, and that Gutenberg’s 
invention was the type-casting mould. The important fact 
is that printing first became a business at Mainz, in the 
years between 1450 and 1460, and spread from there over 
the world. 

The first dated piece of type printing is an indulgence of 
Pope Nicholas V, of 1454, which has the date, November 
12, filled in with pen and ink in the blank space left for the 
purpose. There were many of these indulgences, which are 
represented in this exhibition by one dated April 13, 1455. 
The earliest printed book is traditionally reputed to be 
the Bible known as the Gutenberg, Mazarin, or 42-line 
Bible. Two copies of this are shown, one on paper and an- 
other on vellum. It is not dated and bears no mention of 
the name of its printer, but is known to have been finished 
prior to August 24, 1456, the date upon which the rubrica- 
tor of the Paris copy finished his work. The first book to 
which the printers set their names and a date is Fust and 
Schoeffer’s celebrated Mainz Psalter of 1457, of which the 
second edition, dated August 29, 1459, is here shown. 

All the earliest German books were printed in types 
which much resembled the forms of letters then in use by 
the makers of manuscripts in Germany, and can actually 
be said to compare favorably with contemporary German 
manuscripts. In the Gutenberg Bible the decorations and 
initials were inserted by miniaturists or scribes, no attempt 
being made by the printers to provide any decoration. The 
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o. “Gutenberg Bible,” on vellum. Mainz, about 1456. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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11. Psalter. Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1459. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Mainz Psalter, however, contains one of the most cele- 
brated and elaborate initial letters ever printed in a book. 
The magnificence of the early German types when well 
massed may be seen in the Gutenberg Bible and the Mainz 
Psalter, and also in such other fine volumes as Schoeffer’s 
Justinian of 1472 and the Ulm Ptolemy of ten years later. 
The first use of a round letter is found in a book printed at 
Strassburg in 1464 by Adolph Rusch, whose work is here 
represented by his Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria of about 
1473, but the early German printers made comparatively 
little use of round or Roman forms. 

In addition to Fust and Schoeffer, there were a number 
of other early Mainz printers, most of them unknown by 
name; among those known were Johann Neumeister and 
Erhard Reuwich. Neumeister is interesting because his 
career shows the way in which the knowledge of printing 
was carried over Europe. A German, he is first heard of at 
Foligno in Italy, in 1470-72, where he printed the first edi- 
tion of Dante. After that he is said to have printed at 
Toulouse in France. In 1479 he appears at Mainz, where 
he issued a very handsome edition of the Meditations of 
Cardinal Turrecremata with curious illustrations printed 
from relief metal blocks. In 1480-84 he worked at Albi in 
Languedoc, and in 1485 he is found at Lyons, where he 
worked until 1495. Reuwich is also interesting because he 
was taken to the Holy Land as an artist by Bernhard von 
Breydenbach, who wanted a pictorial record made of his 
pilgrimage. Upon his return he designed the illustrations 
and, with type borrowed from Schoeffer, printed the cele- 
brated Mainz Breydenbach Peregrinations of 1486, which 
is of especial importance because, among other reasons, it 
is the first printed book to contain folding plates (one of 
them measuring more than five feet in length) and illus- 
trations by an artist whose name is known. 
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From Mainz printing spread rapidly over Germany and 
Europe, the approximate dates of the introduction of print- 
ing from movable types in the several countries and of the 
earliest printing in the more important towns being as fol- 
lows: Strassburg, 1460; Bamberg, 1460-61; Cologne, 1466; 
Subiaco (Italy), 1465; Rome, 1467; Augsburg, 1468; Basel 
(Switzerland), 1468; Venice, 1469; Nuremberg, 1470; Fo- 
ligno, 1470; Paris (France), 1470; Speier, 1471; Lyons, 
1470-73; Utrecht (Holland), 1473; Ulm, 1473; Valencia 
(Spain), 1474; Liibeck, 1475; London (England), 1477; 
Leipzig, 1481. It would seem that by 1480 printing had 
been introduced into at least 111 towns and by 1S01 into 
127 more. Before 1501 more than 25,000 separate editions 
of books now known and described had been printed. The 
books printed during the fifteenth century are called “in- 
cunabula”’ from a Latin word meaning cradle, as repre- 
senting the first infancy of the art. The date 1501 as the 
terminus for the incunabula is, however, misleading. It 
was adopted for purposes of convenience in making in- 
ventories, but does not represent the actual fact, because 
books of the same kind were made in many places until 
much later. 

As pointed out above, several of the earliest Mainz books 
contained printed decorative initials in several colors, but 
after 1462, except for an occasional red letter, the use of 
these things was given over, spaces being left in which 
they should be inserted by the scribes. The first printed 
illustrations in type-printed books appear to be those in 
seven of the nine volumes issued in the several years fol- 
lowing 1460 by Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg, none of which 
is in this country. The issuing of illustrated books as an 
ordinary matter of business routine began first at Augs- 
burg shortly after 1470 with a series of volumes from the 
presses of Gunther Zainer and Johann Baemler, here rep- 
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12. Boccaccio, De Claris Mulieribus. Ulm, Zainer, 1473, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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3. Breydenbach Peregrinations. Mainz, 1486. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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resented by Zainer’s Speculum Humanae Salvationis (not 
later than 1473) and Baemler’s Sieben Weisen Meister of 
that year. In the same year Johann Zainer at Ulm issued 
an elaborately illustrated edition of Boccaccio’s De Claris 
Mulieribus. From their time on the steady flow of illus- 
trated books and typographically decorated books has 
never ceased. In Holland the first illustrated books were 
issued in 1475, in France in 1478, and in England about 
1481. 

The illustration and decorative treatment of early books 
varied not only with the countries in which they were pro- 
duced but according to the particular cities in which they 
were made. The most important very early German illus- 
trated books were those produced at Augsburg, Ulm, and 
Mainz; but in the second period, from 1490 to just after 
1500, the finest books were issued at Nuremberg, Strass- 
burg, Basel, Cologne, and Liibeck. Typical illustrations of 
this second period, aside from the Nuremberg books, are 
to be found in the Strassburg Virgil of 1502, the Libeck 
Bible of 1494, the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, and the Zin- 
na Psalter of about 1495. 

German book illustrations and decorations until the end 
of the fifteenth century remained calligraphic in style, and 
were frequently colored by hand, on occasion being issued 
by the publishers both “plain” and “colored,” as was done 
with the celebrated Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. The 
Nuremberg Schatzbehalter of 1491 contains several direc- 
tions as to the colors which were to be used if the book was 
painted. After Reuwich of Mainz the Nuremberg artists 
were the first German illustrators to emerge from ano- 
nymity, the designs in the Schatzbehalter (1491) and Nu- 
remberg Chronicle (1493) being in part the work of Wol- 
gemut, the master of Albert Diirer (1471-1528), who was 
undoubtedly the greatest illustrator of the Renaissance. 
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Diirer, famous both as painter and as engraver, began to 
illustrate books about 1489 and continued to do so at in- 
tervals until the end of his life. Among the books illus- 
trated by him here shown are the Oratio Cassandrae of 
1489, perhaps his first attempt; the Ship of Fools of 1497 
(printed at Basel); the Quatuor Libri Amorum of 1502; 
the Apocalypse of 1511 (first published in 1498); and the 
Life of the Virgin of 1511. 

The first half of the sixteenth century in Germany saw 
the publication of many remarkable illustrated books from 
the hands of a series of exceedingly competent artists, 
among whom may be mentioned Schaufelein (Pinder’s 
Speculum Passionis, Nuremberg, 1507), Beham (Typi in 
ApocalypsiJohannis, 1539), Burgkmair (Theurdank, Augs- 
burg, 1519), Weiditz (Cicero, Augsburg, 1531), Baldung 
(Granatapfel, Strassburg, 1511), and Hans Holbein, whose 
two most famous books, the Dance of Death and Figures 
for the Old Testament, happened to be first published at 
Lyons in 1538. 

Early printing in the Low Lands must be considered as 
a highly developed variant of the general Germanic group. 
A number of very handsome volumes were issued in Hol- 
land and Flanders during the fifteenth century, of which 
typical examples are the Louvain Boccaccio of 1487, and 
two books printed at Zwolle, the Leven ons liefs Heren, of 
1495, with blocks of an earlier date, and the Sermons of 
Saint Bernard in Dutch, of the same year. During the first 
portion of the following century there were some hand- 
some Netherlandish illustrated books, among which the 
Leyden Cronycke van Hollandt, of 1517, with some wood- 
cuts by Lucas of Leyden, holds a prominent place. 

Early English printing is a variant of Netherlandish 
printing, the fame of Caxton being due to his connection 
with early English literature rather than to his skill or 
artistry as a printer. 
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15. Suetonius. Rome, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 1475 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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16. La Bible en Francoys. Paris, about 1510. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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17. Nepos. Venice, Fenson, 1471. 
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Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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18. Lactantius. Subiaco, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 1465. 


Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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The first book printed in Italy was made by two Ger- 
mans named Sweynheim and Pannartz, who issued at Subi- 
aco, in 1465, a Lactantius in a semi-Roman character still 
full of Gothic forms. When they moved to Rome in 1467, 
they substituted for it a fine Roman letter (used in their 
Suetonius of 1470), based upon the letter forms then fash- 
ionable among the Italian scribes, which in turn had been 
revived a generation or so earlier from the Caroline manu- 
scripts of the eleventh century. The first printing at Ven- 
ice was done in Roman types in 1469, by John of Speier, 
and the next year Nicolas Jenson, at the same place, used 
the type which has since become famous as perhaps the 
most beautiful of all Roman types. No books appear to 
have been printed at Venice in Gothic type until 1473. 
The earliest Italic types, according to tradition, were 
copied by the punch-cutter, Francesco da Bologna, from 
Petrarch’s handwriting and were first used by Aldus in his 
pocket edition of Virgil of 1501. These books were followed 
by many other Latin classics printed in the same form, 
which is about the size of the well-known “Everyman’s 
Library,” and has ever since continued to be a favorite 
among readers of the old texts in all literatures. 

The second earliest illustrated book after the group 
printed by Pfister at Bamberg is the Meditations of Cardi- 
nal Turrecremata, printed at Rome in 1467 by the German 
Ulrich Hahn. A copy of the 1478 edition of this book, with 
the same illustrations, is here shown. In 1472 an illustrated 
Valturius was issued at Verona, in which (as in Pfister’s 
first book) the illustrations were stamped in blank spaces 
left for the purpose by the printer. In the pages here shown 
it can be seen that one of the woodcuts overlaps the type 
at one place. 

Comparatively few of the early Italian book illustra- 
tions were colored, and the compiler has come across no 
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19. Aesop. Fables. Verona, 1479 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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mention of any publication in painted color or of any 
printed directions for coloring in Italy. A remarkable ex- 
ample of illustrations colored by hand is to be seen in the 
Roman Ptolemy of 1490, which belonged to Mary, Queen 
of Scots. A few early books contain illustrations printed in 
color, but they are very rare. Of those here shown Rat- 
dolt’s Sacrobosco of 1485 is reputed to contain the earliest 
diagram printed in three colors, while the Venetian 
Ketham of 1493 contains woodcuts colored red, black, 
yellow, and green, with stencils. Just as the earliest Ger- 
man books were frequently decorated by hand, so occa- 
sionally were the more beautiful Italian unillustrated 
books. Sometimes, however, the Italian illuminator in- 
stead of drawing his initials and borders stamped them in. 
Such stamped initials and borders are to be seen uncolored 
in the Roman Suetonius of 1470, and colored in the Vene- 
tian Nepos and Virgil of 1471 and Appian of 1472. While 
north of the Alps the coloring of printed books was usu- 
ally rather rough and ready, in Italy it happened that 
some of the most beautiful painted decorations are to be 
found on the pages of printed books, as, for instance, in 
the wonderful Venetian Livy of 1470 (by Wendelin of 
Speier), the Augustine of 1475 (by Jenson), and especially 
the Aristotle of 1483 (by Andreas de Asola), which has 
been called “the most magnificent book in the world.” 
Just as the year 1490 may be taken roughly as the be- 
ginning of Renaissance as distinguished from Gothic illus- 
tration and decoration in Germany, it may also be regarded 
as the date when the great period of illustration began in 
Italy. The Verona Aesop of 1479 (possibly the first book 
in which type ornaments were combined in borders), the 
Naples Aesop of 1485, and the Brescia Dante of 1487 are 
the most important Italian books with woodcut illustra- 
tions of earlier date. The first illustrated Venetian book 
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20. Aesop. Fables. Naples, 1485. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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was published in 1479, but it was not until 1488 that 
Jerome de Sanctis, the earliest Italian woodcutter to be 
known byname, published his edition of Sacrobosco. From 
that time on until theend of the followingcentury woodcut 
books of beauty and interest poured from the Venetian 
press. Typical specimens of the first and most important 
group are the Herodotus of 1494 and the Hypnerotoma- 
chia Poliphili of 1499, often praised as the most beautiful 
illustrated book. Shortly after 1500 the character of Vene- 


tian illustration changed, the earlier outline work giving . 


way to shaded cuts, typified by those in the Vallisumbro- 
san Missal of 1503. Probably the two most famous Vene- 
tian books of the end of the sixteenth century are Verdi- 
zotti’s Cento Favole of 1570 (the edition here shown is of 
1577) and Vecellio’s Costume Book of 1590. 

In Florence woodcut book illustration in dated books 
begins in 1490 with the rather crude Specchio di Croce, 
finer examples of that year being the very beautiful Laudi 
of Jacopone da Todi and the charming Arithmetic of Cal- 
andri. Very shortly there came a change and the cuts not 
only were surrounded by heavy borders, but the designers 
and cutters began to leave black spaces in their work. 
Where most of the German and Venetian illustrated 
books had been sizable volumes, the greater number of 
the illustrated Florentine books were little more than 
pamphlets, chiefly sacred plays or sermons, many of these 
last being inspired by Savonarola or written by him. A 
number of typical specimens of these are shown. The 
period of great Florentine illustrations ends with Frezzi’s 
Quatriregio of 1508, one of the two most elaborately illus- 
trated Florentine books. After that date the publishers 
contented themselves with old blocks, very few new ones 
appearing to have been made. A typical example of this 
use of old blocks is the Epistole et Evangelii of 1551, the 
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first edition of which, of 1495, is the other most lavishly 
illustrated Florentine book. 

Many of the other Italian cities produced little groups 
of delightfully illustrated books, such, for example, as the 
Roman Barberiis (Hain 2453),the Ferrarese De Mulieribus 
Clarisof 1497, the Fano DecachordonChristianum of 1507, 
the Bolognese Libro Devoto of Saint Catherine of 1511, 
the Milanese Missal of 1499 and Libro dele Bataie del 
Danese (1513), and the Como Vitruvius (1521); butit may 
be said that Italian book illustration during the period 
after 1490 was chiefly confined to Florence and Venice. 

A comparison of the Teutonic and the Italian illustra- 
tions and decorations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries brings out a number of contrasts, which are especially 
interesting because they represent the two antagonistic 
points of view which have alternately dominated book 
design ever since. Italian illustration was usually abstract 
and stylized, and the decoration had always a predomi- 
nant turn toward pure ornament, at least in Venice, being 
strongly influenced by the contemporary architectural 
forms and styles. This left very little play for the exhibi- 
tion of personality, in either the use of line or the delinea- 
tion of objects, and it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that just as the Italian illustrated books “have more 
style” than the German ones, so are there very few definite 
personalities among their illustrators. In Germany, on the 
contrary, a decided naturalism is noticeable from almost 
the very beginning of woodcut illustration and decoration, 
as well asa steadily growing tendency to regard the illustra- 
tion as an independent picture having little or no artistic 
relationship to the type page by which it is framed. More- 
over, it is impossible to find other than the rarest traces in 
German books of that close adherence to architectural or 
monumental styles of design which is such an unchanging 
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& di lui mii inte picta nenacque che fol ingeneral forfi hai uedute 
Dio unol chechiabonda & nénediede Quiftanno lifcolar di mona ciola Cia, 
; . . 0) te . . Lure 
alpouero didio quando nechiefe traiqual fuciaffo & fudi camollia Sancle 


cheglinon hibbiaquiqridonechiede _chepiucheglialcri ufaua quella {cola 
Abi quanto fifcorno quando mintefe  Eglianche dice che fi beucria 
& dicea fecocome huomche borbod@a diuinoel laco quande egli fapproccia 
10 micredea che fu'Te piu correfe fennon che rato fene fugge uia 
Et iolo addomandai & dixiallota Et diceche alla boccha fe ladoccia* 
perchelalinguiqui hamaggorpena _difonte branda hiueffc & fue gteco 
chglialtri mébri & piu estccfa coda _labeueria infinoallultima goccia 


Rifpofe nella menfa lata & piena Et molti altri compagni fon qui meca 
Cererce & Baccho fan letefte calde traiqualies Sees fpendereccia 
lalingua allor nel mal parlar fiffrena _ che fedel molto hauere el grande fpco 


Con moti lerct & con parol tibalde — Chi fpzaquadoegli ha labiddatrecaia 
& mentre clbuon falernoicuorfalieti degnoerche Gdogiugnealcapocano 


baleftra leiactan ze ardite & balde wegha di pouerta infino alla feccia 
Allor fapre elferrame alli fecreti Da leonina infine ad Jaterano 

fermpre mal tace lamenfa fatolla ftanno anche meco mille ghioddcegli 

fei magiator uirtu non fa ftar cheti & dicon chelli huomin di quel piano 
Quiui ftfparla che fama fitolla Prendon per paternoftriifegatcgli 

quiut lalingua da legran percoffe la man per tépo écambio della chiefa 


&K ftraccialaltruiuita rode Xingolla _ corrono alle tawerne & a ibordegli 


22. Frezzi. Quatriregio. Florence, 1508. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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factor in Italian work. This being so, it is hardly a surprise 
to notice after 1490 the gradual emergence among the Ger- 
man illustrators of a large group of recognizable artists 
who in the years after 1500 constantly and in ever greater 
measure sacrificed homogeneity of typographical design 
to their desire for greater pictorial expressiveness. 

From what precedes it may be gathered that both in 
Germany and in Italy book design and illustration fol- 
lowed perfectly natural courses, and that like all perfectly 
natural and traditional functions they were carried out 
without any noticeable degree of self-consciousness. The 
break to dandiacal book design came in France just at the 
time when people were making the first really modern 
books, and the conjunction of the two has been of untold 
importance in the subsequent history of fine book-making. 

The introduction of printing into France did not take 
place until 1470, when three Germans, Kranz, Gering, and 
Friburger, set up a press in the Sorbonne. The first books 
were printed in a Roman type (see in the Sallust of 1471) 
which according to one authority far surpasses in beauty 
the best Roman type of Venice, and to another appears 
awkward but readable. It is interesting to notice in passing 
that this font had round brackets and all the punctuation 
marks—comma, semicolon, colon, period, and question 
mark—now generally in use. The Parisian printers, how- 
ever, soon began to print with types which were based on 
the then current /ettres bdtardes of the scribes. Just as in 
Germany and Italy, the early French books were based 
immediately upon the contemporary practice of the local 
penmen and illuminators, and for a generation or more 
were perfectly natural and traditional in form. 

The City of God, printed at Abbeville in 1486 by Jean 
Du Pré and Pierre Gerard; La Mer des Histoires, printed 
at Paris in 1488 by Pierre Le Rouge for Vincent Commin; 
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23. St. dugustine. Cité de Dieu. Abbeville, 1486, 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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. Book of Hours. Paris, Pigouchet, 1498. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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PRINTED BOOKS 


the Paris Missal, which Jean Du Pré printed in 1489; the 
Postilles, which Guillaume Le Rouge printed at Troyes in 
1492; and Marchant’s Compost et Calendrier des Bergers 
of 1493, may serve to show what beautiful work the first 
illustrators and printers were capable of, and that in no 
way did their books fall behind the more famous (because 
more common) German and Italian volumes of the same 
time. 

The French book of this period probably reached its 
most idiosyncratic development in the long series of Ho- 
rae, Books of Hours or lay prayer books, which came from 
many of the Paris presses in the twenty years following 
1485 and most especially in those published by Vérard 
and Pigouchet prior to 1500. About this time not only did 
the French conquer northern Italy but Paris was overrun 
by a group of German printers (e.g., Kerver) and Italian 
artists (e.g., Primaticcio), with the result that Italianate 
and German fashions, a new enthusiasm for classical learn- 
ing, and a group of printers and artists with little or no 
Fretich background brought about a period in which old 
local tradition in book-making was abandoned. The most 
important personality among the book designers of this 
time was Geoffroy Tory, professor of Latin, painter and 
engraver, as well as reformer of French grammar and spell- 
ing, who had spent a long time in Italy. Whether it was 
due wholly to Tory or in large part to Simon de Colines, 
the printer with whom he worked, the result was a series 
of books in Roman types, sometimes plain and sometimes 
highly decorated, in which is observablea deliberate throw- 
- ing overboard of old traditions and the substitution in 
their place of highly volitional and extremely self-conscious 
mannerisms. Just as their types were frankly the result of 
die-sinking and not of imitation of the scribe’s penwork,so 
also were their decorations based on architectural forms. 
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The outstanding qualities of their work were its clarity 
and, above all, its elegance. It had all the traits of the tra- 
ditional “articles de Paris,” and just like them it soon 
swept the world before it. Incidentally, these men made 
the first thoroughly modern books, simply because they 
came at a time when traditions were being rudely upset 
and new values assigned to everything. Typical examples 
of the work of Colines and Tory are the Books of Hours of 
1625 and 1543 and Tory’s famous treatise, the Champ- 
fleury of 1529. 

Although one printer had occasionally bought another’s 
type, it had been customary for the early printers to found 
their own types. Francesco da Bologna had cut the punches 
for several sets of Italic type for Aldus and for Soncino, 
but it seems that it was only at this time, in Paris, that 
professional type-founders made their first appearance. 
Claude Garamond, who was not a printer, made the 
“Royal Greek Types” at the cost of Francis I, and prob- 
ably also a number of the beautiful Roman and Italic 
types which came into general use in Paris in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century. The most celebrated of 
the printers who used the Royal Greek Types were the 
Estienne family (see their Greek Testament). 

Beginning with Tory’s Horae of 1525, the Parisian 
printers during a period of forty years turned out a long 
series of charming books in all sizes and forms. Not only 
were there countless experiments in page design, some 
of which are still in common use, but a most remarkable 
series of lovely borders, initials, and ornaments (all usually 
ascribed to Tory) was produced, many of which are today 
very fashionable. Among the artists whose names are 
prominently associated with some of the finest French 
illustrated books of the middle of the century it is hardly 
surprising to notice those of Jean Cousin, the painter, Jean 
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25. Book of Hours. Paris, Geoffroy Tory, Oct. 20, 7531. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Goujon, the sculptor, and Philibert de Lorme, the archi- 
tect, whose part in the development of the French Renais- 
sance style is so exceedingly important. A most important 
printer of this time in Paris was Vascosan. Attention may 
be called to the French Iliad of 1545, the Tableau de Cebes 
of 1543 (Cousin?), the Entry of King Henry of 1549 (Gou- 
jon), and Cousin’s Perspective of 1560. 

Lyons, the second most important printing center in 
France, began making books as early as 1473. Its principal 
interest lies in the fact that, being at the junction of the 
roads from France to Italy and from Germany to Spain, it 
very shortly developed a trade in copies of foreign editions, 
and was probably the earliest town after Venice to have a 
large international market for its wares. The first dated 
illustrated book made in France was printed there in 1478, 
with German blocks. Probably the best-illustrated Lyon- 
nese book of the fifteenth century is the Terence of 1493. 
The earliest recognizable French woodcut illustrator to be 
known by name,Guillaume Le Roy, worked at Lyons after 
1510 (see his Ovid of that year). Lyons never developed a 
wholly definite style of its own until towards the middle of 
the sixteenthcentury when Jean de Tournes and Guillaume 
Roville, with the aid of a group of talented illustrators, ex- 
emplified by Bernard Salomon, produced the books which 
were its most original contributions to fine book-making. 
Particular attention is to be paid to the Alciatus of 1554, 
the Bible of 1554, the Ovid of 1559, and the Virgil of 1560. 

In the last years of the sixteenth century book-making 
all over Europe was essentially changed by the fashion 
for copperplate illustrations, which eventually drove the 
woodcut, except in head-bands, tail-pieces, and decorative 
initials, from all but few books above the rank of chap- 
books. The early history of copperplate illustration is epi- 
sodic, as it was frequently tried and invariably given over. 
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26. Homer. Iliad. Paris,1545. 
Lent anonymously, 
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‘27. Book of Hours. Paris, Colines, 1543. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Polidette Re di Serifo , infama- 
tore di Perfeo , mutato 
in Saffo. 


Vettoriofo il evan figlinol di Gioue 
Di Polidette ha in cuor Cantiche offefer 
Che per finte tenva le vere prone 
Fatte da lui nel Gorgoneo paefey 
Atedufa fcuopre , alle cui viSte nuone 
I Serifio Re non fa diffe, 
Ne pis dal ver del vincitor s'arvetra, 
Restando snmobil corpo in dura pietra. 


28. Ovid. Lyons, de Tournes, 1559. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The first engravings printed in a book are supposed to 
have been those in a volume printed at Florence in 1477; 
the next are the maps in a Roman geography of 1478. In 
1481 the celebrated Landino Dante, which is here shown, 
was printed at Florence, with engraved pictures by “Bac- 
cio Baldini after Botticelli.”” This is the most important 
example of such use in the fifteenth century. Another very 
interesting example was the Breydenbach printed at Lyons 
in 1488, in which the many folding views were printed 
from large engraved copper plates. The only pictorial en- 
gravings in books printed in Germany prior to 1s01 occur 
in some service books for the dioceses of Eichstadt and 
Wiirzburg, one of which is shown in a frame. The first 
engravings in a sixteenth-century book have been said to 
be those in Ambrosius Leo’s De Nola, printed at Venice 
in 1514, and they are important because they are the first 
engraved book illustrations by a definitely known artist 
(Jerome Mocetto). The first title-page vignette on copper 
is possibly that by Marc Antonio in Berrutus’s Dialogus, 
which was printed at Rome in 1517. According to Brunet, 
the earliest French book to contain engraved vignettes (by 
“C.C.’’) is the Epitome des Rois, printed by Arnoullet at 
Lyons in 1546. After that time the use of copperplate illus- 
trations gradually became common all over Europe, the 
best-known work of the end of the sixteenth century prob- 
ably being that turned out at Frankfort by the De Brys 
and de Passes, and at Antwerp for the books printed by 
Plantin. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
copperplates were constantly used for title pages and 
printers’ ornaments as well as for illustrations. According 
to our present-day taste, the engravings in seventeenth- 
century books are generally rather dull, the only great 
masterpieces of the kind being some of the portraits which 
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29. Dante. Florence, 1481. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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SABELLA dARAGONA figliuolad'AlfonfoRédiNa- 
poli, per bellezza di og & d'animo degna di profpera for- 
tuna, dopd le nozzcinfelicicon Gro. GALEAZzO figliuo- 
lo di Galeazzo vecifo da congiurati cafcé in tanta calamita, 
che fui poi mentrevifle effempio di mal aucnturata Principef 
{a. Imperoche con vano nome di Duchefla fi compagna ty 
lemiferic, & delleanguftic, nelle quali forto {pecie a tutela 
cratenuto il manto per iniquita del Zio;ne qui fi fermo l'im- 
pero della (ua crifta lorte,perochein yn tempo ifteflo vide pri 

: uarfi del Marito pet forzadi veleno, &il Padre {pogliato del 

Regno dall’arme Francefi,, & per cumulode gliinfortunij fuoi li vide cader di mano ogni 

{peranza,che il picciolo figliuol {uo potetle haueradito allo Stato el ae che,oltrache 

qualinel medefimo giorno che moniil Mario, fi oe iltitolo conle infegnedi Duca, 

da Lodouico , dopo alcun tempo, ildetto {uo figliuolo herede della difauentura dilei, fu 
BEA condortoin Francia doucin vita Monattica tolto finila vita fua. 
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30. Campo. Cremona Fedelissima, illustrated by Agostino Carracci. 
Cremona, 1585. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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31. Louis Luce. Essai d'une nouvelle Typographie. Paris, Barbou,1771. 
Lent anonymously. 


THE ARTS OF THE BOOK 


occur in French books, especially those by Nanteuil, proofs 
of several of which are shown in frames. Special mention, 
however, should be made of the Dutch atlases, here ex- 
emplified by one of Blaeuw’s, the maps and charts in 
which were frequently made gay and resplendent by being 
tricked out with gold and bright colors. None of the pro- 
fessional copperplate illustrators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury has achieved a lasting artistic reputation, the great 
fame of such books as the editions of the classics issued by 
the Elzevier family in Holland being due to their handy 
size and clear type. On occasion, however, such an artist 
as Callot or Rembrandt made an odd plate for a book like 
Herckman’s Zee-vaert Lof of 1634. In Paris a number of 
heavily magnificent plate books were issued before 1700, 
but shortly after that date there began to be issued from 
the Paris presses the sparkling series of picture books 
which many people believe to be the greatest glory of 
French illustration. For practical purposes the series may 
be considered to have begun with Audran’s plates after 
the Regent for the Daphnis and Chloé of 1718. A very 
wonderful series of these books is included in the present 
exhibition, and it must suffice merely to refer to the fol- 
lowing more important masterpieces: the “Watteau a cent 
exemplaires,” probably the most beautiful set of prints 
ever made after any one painter; the ““Fermiers Généraux” 
edition of the Contes of La Fontaine (1762); Les Graces of 
1769; the Choix de Chansons of M. De Laborde of 1773, 
which some people have thought the most beautiful book 
of non-religious music ever made; Les Baisers of 1770, 
which in a certain way represents the acme of French en- 
deavor; and, finally, the great series of plates by Freude- 
berg and Moreau which is known as the “(Monument of 
Costume,” and is probably, from an artistic point of view, 
the most important set of “fashion plates” ever made. 
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32. Dorat. Les Baisers, illustrated by Eisen and Marillier. The Hague, 1770. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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33. The Monument of Costume, illustrated by Freudeberg 
and Moreau le jeune. Paris, 1775. 
Lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. 
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34. Chants et Chansons Populaires de la France, illustrated 
by Daubigny and others. Paris, 1843. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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35. Bewick. History of British Birds. Newcastle, 1797. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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36. William Blake. Book of Thel. London, 1789. 
Lent by William A. White. 
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37. Faust. Illustrated with lithographs by Delacroix. Paris, 1828. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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38. Paul et Virginie, illustrated by Fohannot, Meissonnier, 
and Isabey. Paris, Curmer, 1838. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The French plate books of the end of the century are best 
represented by Didot’s 1795 edition of La Fontaine, which 
was illustrated by Fragonard, and the Nouvelle Héloise 
of 1808, made memorable by the plates designed by 
Prudhon. In looking at these books especial attention 
should be paid to the work of the illustrators, Moreau le 
jeune and Fragonard, who, with the Englishman Blake, 
are the best illustrators of the eighteenth century. 

The outstanding English plate book of the eighteenth 
century is the celebrated Pine’s Horace of 1733-37 which, 
like the Parisian Temple de Gnide of thirty-nine years 
later, was printed entirely from engraved plates, text as 
well as vignettes. Pine also did a Virgil in 1755, which pre- 
ceded by only two years the first of that series of books by 
Baskerville which was so profoundly to affect subsequent 
fashions in printing. 

Especially in England, although remarkable specimens 
were also produced in France, there grew up during the 
later years of the eighteenth century a fashion for books 
illustrated in color, most of which were produced by the 
use of aquatint plates which were colored by hand after 
they were printed. Among the more notableof these books, 
of which many were large in size, are Rowlandson and Pu- 
gin’s Microcosm of London of 1808, Nattes’s Versailles of 
1809, and David Cox’s Landscape Painting of 1814. The 
tradition of the colored plate book lingered on in many of 
the sporting books until after the middle of the century, 
Leech’s illustrations for Handley Cross (1854) being typi- 
cal of them at their best. 

The most beautiful colored books, however, which had 
appeared since people stopped making illuminated manu- 
scripts, were those produced by William Blake, the vision- 
ary poet, painter, and engraver. These were printed from 
copperplates etched in relief and subsequently colored by 
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hand. The exhibition contains a very fine group of these, 
among which may be mentioned the Songs of Innocence 
and Experience of 1789 and 1794, the America of 1793, 
and the Jerusalem of 1804. 

In England books with uncolored engraved illustrations 
did not achieve artistic importance until about 1800, im- 
portant single examples being Blake’s Night Thoughts of 
1797, Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron (1817), and the 
Rogers’s Poems of 1834 with plates by Findenafter J.M.W. 
Turner. The Dibdin, which was printed by Bulmer, is one 
of the most ambitious pieces of printing undertaken in 
England prior to quite recent times. 

Attention must be called in passing to the books made 
by the following printers: Baskerville of Birmingham 
(1706-75), the two Didots of Paris (1730-1853), Bodoni 
of Parma (1740-1813), Ibarra of Madrid (1725-85), and 
Bulmer of London (1746-1830), who, working just at the 
time when the discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were causing the pervasion of the ““Empire”’ styles in deco- 
ration and architecture, did more than any other men to 
tighten up the rather loose printing design and practice 
which had generally prevailed since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and to bring about that interest in 
fine printing which has grown so steadily since their time. 

The book with engraved illustrations held its own in 
England and France until well after 1800, but just about 
that date two things happened which eventually were to 
drive plate engraving from its then accepted position as 
the normal method of making book illustrations. One of 
these was the English exploitation of wood engraving and 
the other was the French use of lithography. 

The first engraving of illustrations upon wood in mod- 
ern times (as distinct from the Renaissance cutting with 
knives) may be said with sufficient accuracy to have be- 
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Eat centuplé du mal Phorrible violence. 


39. Fabre. Nemesis Medicale, illustrated by Daumier. Paris,1840. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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40. Chaucer, illustrated by Burne-fones. London, Kelmscott Press, 1896. 
Lent by Robert Hartshorne. 
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gun with the publication of Croxall’s Aesop at London in 
1722. The method was little used until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when it was taken up, or reinvented, 
by Thomas Bewick, the first volume of whose master- 
piece, The History of British Birds, appeared in 1797. It 
was promptly followed by a series of books in which the 
possibilities of the process were elaborated. Among the 
more important of these were Rogers’s Pleasures of Mem- 
ory, with illustrations designed by Stothard and engraved 
by Clennell (1810), Thornton’s Virgil, with wood engrav- 
ings by Blake (1821), and Savage’s Hints on Decorative 
Printing (1822-23), which contains very elaborate color 
prints from wood blocks. After them came a period of 
comparatively dull illustration, which was in part offset 
by Whittingham’s brilliant experiments in typography. 
The next important English picture book was the Moxon 
Tennyson of 1857 with cuts by Rossetti and the other Pre- 
Raphaelite painters. It was shortly followed by the flood 
of illustrated books which have become well known to col- 
lectors as “‘the Books of the Sixties,” among which may 
particularly be mentioned Millais’s Parables of Our Lord 
(1864), Keene’s Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures (1866), 
the Arabian Nights of 1865, with pictures by Boyd Hough- 
ton and others. The period of these books lasted until 
about 1880, but the tradition was carried on to the end of 
the century in the pages of Punch, the well-known weekly 
journal, which, founded in 1841, contained for several gen- 
erations the best illustrations of its time in England. The 
most charming work of the period immediately following 
1880 is to be found in the children’s books illustrated by 
Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and Walter Crane, 
much of whose work was printed in color from blocks en- 
graved by Edmund Evans. Shortly after 1890 William 
Morris started his Kelmscott Press, and Ricketts and 
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GV |, His worthy love-suit, and attains; 
7 } Whose bliss the wrath of Fates restrains 
fy For Cupid’s grace to Mercury : 
@{ Which tale the author doth imply. 


41. Marlowe. Hero and Leander, illustrated by Ricketts and Shannon. 
London, The Vale Press, 1893. 
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Shannon their Vale Press. Morris’s masterpiece was the 
Kelmscott Chaucer of 1896. 

In France the copperplate remained in possession of the 
field of illustration somewhat longer than in England. 
Lithography was introduced into France in 1802, but did 
not “‘take” until after 1820. During the 1820’s Baron Tay- 
lor started his remarkable series of Voyages Pittoresques 
et Romantiques, which were illustrated with lithographs 
by many of the best draughtsmen of the time, such as 
Isabey and Bonington. The volumes devoted to Normandy 
are the most famous of all these books with lithographic 
illustrations, with the single exception of the Faust of 
1828 which contained eighteen prints by Delacroix. The 
most important lithographic work of the period, however, 
appeared in the two magazines published by Philipon, 
the Caricature and the Charivari, to which Daumier and 
Gavarni contributed many of their masterpieces. 

The Bewickian wood engraving was introduced into 
France in 1817 as a means of making typographic orna- 
ments, but no important books illustrated with cuts made 
their appearance until 1835, when Gigoux’s Gil Blas was 
published. This book, which contained 580 cuts, was the 
first continental book to be lavishly illustrated with wood- 
cuts since the sixteenth century, and had an immediate 
and very great success. Other ventures of the same kind 
were promptly undertaken, with the result that by 1840 
there was a flood of picture books illustrated in this new 
manner. The most ambitious of these from the point of 
view of typography are undoubtedly Curmer’s Paul et 
Virginie of 1838, with cuts by many draughtsmen and en- 
gravers, and the remarkable Journal de I’Expédition des 
Portes de Fer edited by Charles Nodier, with cuts by 
Raffet, which was issued by the Imprimerie Royale in 
1844. The best illustrations of the time are to be found, 
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however, in much less pretentious books, many of the best 
of which are typographically insignificant. Among these 
may be mentioned Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes of 
1840-42, with cuts by Daumier, Gavarni, Meissonnier, 
Charlet, and Daubigny; Némésis Médicale, illustrated by 
Daumier alone; and such mere chap-books as the little 
“Physiologies,” illustrated by Daumier and Gavarni. Mu- 
séum Parisien should also be mentioned, as it contains 
fine illustrations by many of the more popular illustrators 
and caricaturists. The last important book of this period 
was Meissonnier’s Contes Rémois of 1858, while its last 
important woodcuts were those by Daumier in Le Monde 
Illustré during the 1860’s. 

Photomechanical process of a sort made its first appear- 
ance in the French magazines about 1870, but no serious 
attempts to produce a picture book by its means were 
made until 1881, in which year was published Havard’s 
La Hollande a vol d’oiseau, illustrated by Lalanne, which 
was followed the next year by an edition of Pablo de Sego- 
vie, with drawings by Vierge. During the 1890’s, under 
the leadership of the engraver and etcher, Auguste Lepére, 
there sprang up an interest in woodcut books, typical ex- 
amples of which are Huysman’s La Biévre and Richepin’s 
Paysages et Coins de Rues, both illustrated by Lepére 
himself. 

German and Italian book illustration seem to have been 
relatively unimportant since the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the only picture books which have achieved repu- 
tation in other lands being several of those issued in the 
middle of the last century with pictures by the German 
artists, Menzel, Richter, and the great humorist, Wilhelm 
Busch. 
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42. Stamped pigskin binding on Cardinal Turrecremata's 
Meditations. Mainz, Neumeister, 1479. 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan 
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Lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. 


43. Inlaid Aldine binding on Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
Venice, Aldus, 1517. 
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HE methods of binding and decorating the covers 

of books have always been based upon the uses to 

which books were put and the various manners of 

storing and handling them. It is because of this 
that the mediaeval binding is so very different from the 
modern binding. The most magnificent mediaeval covers 
are made of goldand silver, with repoussé plaques, enamels, 
ivory carvings, and even jewels set or inlaid in them, and it 
is impossible to conceive how they could have been used 
until it is realized that they were rarely or never moved 
from the lecterns they occupied in the churches for which 
they were made, and that they were never touched or 
handled except in the most reverent way. As the art of 
sewing the sheets and of attaching the covers to them was 
never reduced to.a skilful practice until well on in the six- 
teenth century, books could not be stood on end as they 
are now but were laid flat on shelves or lecterns. Moreover, 
as vellum pages cockle and the early printers were addicted 
to too heavy impression, mediaeval (and some later) cov- 
ers had a tendency to flare open at the fore edges. These 
things resulted in several peculiarities which need to be 
mentioned. In the first place, it meant that books had to 
be provided with ties or clasps, and that books provided 
with those things were uncomfortable neighbors to one 
another. Books which were subject to hard usage were 
provided with metal bosses and metal corner-pieces to 
keep their sides from rubbing on the shelves, and as books 
armored in this fashion did not stack well, they lay one by 
one on their sides. Books not so protected could be kept in 
piles, but because of their tendency to gape it was neces- 
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sary that their fore edges should be placed toward the 
edge of the shelf, as otherwise the upper books in a pile 
would slide off on to the floor. It is this which explains why 
books bound before the middle of the sixteenth century 
almost invariably have quite plain or totally undecorated 
backs, without names or titles on them. These were placed 
upon the front covers and upon the fore edges, the parts of 
the book which were seen by one standing in front of the 
shelf. It also explains why it was that while the backs were 
often severely plain the covers and fore edges were fre- 
quently elaborately decorated. 

At all times during and since the Middle Ages books 
have been covered with textiles and with vellum and the 
skins of animals common in the places where the books 
were bound. The most typical bindings that have come 
down to us from the period prior to 1501 are of white pig- 
skin stretched over wooden boards, although there are 
many in vellum and calf. Several bindings of this early 
type are shown, among them one still retaining its original 
iron chain and hasp with which, as a protection against 
thieving, it was fastened to its lectern. These early bind- 
ings were decorated by simple stamps, each of which con- 
tained a complete design, impressed upon their sides at 
intervals. The stamps gradually developed into plaques 
engraved in cameo so that when impressed they left dec- 
orative borders, pictures, and portraits embossed in relief 
upon the book covers. Very few of them are signed, but 
the exhibition contains one signed by Johann Richenbach, 
chaplain at Geislingen about 1470. This continued to be 
the typical northern binding in Germany until quite late, 
and in France and England until the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

The early printers, with the possible exception of Al- 
dus, seem to have issued their books in sheets, which were 
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bound either by the booksellers and stationers or for the 
purchasers, the only early decorated publisher’s paper 
wrappers known being a very small number of Italian 
ones, of which an example, on a book printed at Rome in 
1528, is here shown. 

The real history of binding begins with the introduction 
of morocco and gold tooling at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Venice and Florence. The goatskins came from the 
Levant (the name still used for certain varieties of hides), 
where they had long been in use. Gold tooling is said to 
have been used in Syria at least as early as the thirteenth 
century, and both this and morocco were first made famil- 
iar in Europe through the Italian trade with the East. The 
earliest European bindings in morocco and with gilt deco- 
ration so commonly occur upon books printed by Aldus, 
the great Venetian printer of the years on either side of 
1500, that many of them are supposed to have been made 
for him or under his supervision, and the Venetian covers 
of his time are usually called Aldine bindings. As the 
skins used and the art of gilding came from the East, it is 
logical that the early Italian designs upon bindings should 
also be based upon Mahometan precedents. Two elabo- 
rately gilt Venetian bindings of the sixteenth century are 
shown which are very closely copied from contemporary 
Persian covers with sunk panels. The earliest of all were 
tooled in blind with plain fillets and frequently with rope 
or interlaced designs in simple dignified patterns. Later 
came the use of gold and a more elaborate working of the 
surface, cameo designs not infrequently being impressed 
in the centers of the covers. There are a number of exam- 
ples of these types of work in the exhibition, noteworthy 
among them being a blind-tooled copy of the Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, of 1499, the great masterpiece of Aldus, 
and a copy of his Catullus of 1517 in a red binding, re- 
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markable not only because of its stamped cameo head in 
gilt but because it is a very early example of inlaid work, 
the center panel being of dark green leather. The early 
Florentine bindings differ characteristically from the Vene- 
tian ones, but the difference can only be appreciated by 
comparison, no successful attempt to describe it in words 
having been made. It is difficult to overstate the historic 
importance of these early Italian bindings, as out of them 
came the Grolieresque and Lyonnese styles, in which were 
first developed what have proved to be the great designs 
which, although modified in the course of time, have dom- 
inated much of subsequent binding. 

One of the great patrons of Aldus was the famous col- 
lector, Jean Grolier, who, born at Lyons in 1479, became 
treasurer of the Duchy of Milan in 1510, and later, moving 
back to France, became Treasurer General of that country 
in 1547. He died in 1565. He was the first and remains tra- 
ditionally the greatest of all patrons of the binder’s art, 
the earliest very magnificent leather bindings having been 
made for him. He had two kinds of bindings. Those made 
for him were bound in very smooth calf or morocco, vary- 
ing in color from reddish brown to olive green, on paste- 
board covers, and usually bearing in addition to the title 
his famous “Io. Grolerii et Amicorum” stamped upon the 
front cover. Upon the back cover he had stamped one or 
another of his several mottoes, the best known being the 
worldly adaptation from Psalm CXLII, “Portio mea Do- 
mine sitin terra viventum”’ (Let my portion, O Lord, bein 
the land of the living). The first gold-tooled bindings made 
for an individual as distinct from those made for a pub- 
lisher or stationer appear to have been made for him. 
Grolier’s other bindings, in which he wrote his name, 
seem to have been either trade bindings or those made for 
presentation to him, not a few of them being in the so- 
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48. Mosaic binding by Le Monnier, on Imitation of Christ. 


French, xviii century. 
Lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. 
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Inlaid binding in the “dentelle” style by Louis Donceur, for Madame de 
Pompadour, on the President Henault’s Abrégé del Histoire de France. 
Parisy175§2. 

Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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called Lyonnese style, which came into vogue in thesecond 
third of the sixteenth century. A group of bindings made 
for Grolier is shown, together with a number in Grolier- 
esque patterns. 

The Grolier bindings have always been regarded as the 
most beautiful that have ever been made, but it may be 
that later generations will have other opinions. Their typ- 
ical decoration is largely composed of strap-bands and 
fleurons, tooled in gold or in blind, but many of them had 
their fillets painted in colors, tricked out with gold and 
silver leaf. The somewhat later Lyonnese bindings are re- 
markable for their use of the book roll motif and their fre- 
quently rather garish use of painted color. 

Slightly later variants of these early Italian and Gro- 
lieresque bindings may be seen in the covers associated 
with the names of the Italian collectors, Maioli and 
Canevarius. Many of the books of Canevarius were em- 
bellished by having oval plaques impressed on their sides, 
the cameo thus made being partly gilt and colored. One of 
the Maioli bindings shown has a design partly in inlaid 
leathers. The earliest elaborate inlaid (or mosaic) bindings 
in the exhibition occur on copies of two books by Aenea 
Vico bound in Venice shortly after 1550. 

After Grolier moved back from Italy to France, he 
seems to have had his bindings made for him by French- 
men as well as by Italians, but it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to tell exactly whether any of them is of Italian or 
French workmanship. After 1500 France was filled with 
Italians, who worked at all the arts and crafts, and there 
were many Frenchmen who had spent time in Italy ab- 
sorbing Italian ideas. It is to be remarked that in 1529, 
the presumable year of Grolier’s return from Italy, Geof- 
froy Tory, the great Parisian printer and designer, who 
had spent much time in Italy, published his famous 
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Champfleury, which was the trumpet blast for the mod- 
ernization of French spelling, printing, and binding. One 
of his bindings is here shown, and is important because 
Tory seems to have been the first designer of book covers 
who had a personal and easily recognizable style. This 
volume is decorated with a stock design impressed from a 
single metal block which was used on many books, just as 
is done with our contemporary trade jackets. 

From this time on the history of fine binding is very 
largely a matter of French practice, because England is 
almost the sole country except France which seems to 
have paid particular attention to the covers of its books. 

The French binders at an early date formed a special 
trade, being among those mentioned in the charter of the 
Parisian Guild of St. John Lateran of 1401, in which were 
gathered together all the various book and stationer’s 
trades of the time. The binders and gilders remained in 
this guild until 1686, when a royal edict gave them a sepa- 
rate existence which lasted until the French Revolution- 
ary edict of 1791 abolished the guilds. The continuing ex- 
cellence of the French bindings through the centuries is 
doubtless due in no small measure to the influence of this 
organization. . 

After Tory, the first important French binder was Eti- 
enne Roffet, who in addition to being a printer also bound 
books for King Frangois I. Two of his bindings are here 
shown. The finest bindings of the succeeding period are 
those made for Henri I and his mistress, Dianede Poitiers, 
which are characterized by the interlaced monogram of 
H and D, and are usually executed in designs which have 
closestylistic analogies to those utilized by the famouscon- 
temporary architect, Philibert de Lorme. Under Charles 
IX, who was crowned in 1560, there came in a new style, 
which gradually supplanted the formal architectonic de- 
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sign inherited from the Italian and Grolieresque tradition. 
This new style is known as the “semis,” from the fact that 
its principal element is a device or monogram repeated at 
small and regular intervals all over the cover. 

In 1574 Henri III came to the throne, and three years 
later a sumptuary edict which had a great influence upon 
subsequent French binding came into force. This confined 
the use of gilding upon books, except those of royal and 
ecclesiastical personages, to a simple gold fillet with a 
mark in the middle no larger than a franc, and is respon- 
sible for the exterior plainness of much subsequent French 
binding, which typically is decorated only by a coat of 
arms. 

The great binders of this period were the two Eves, both 
of whom were binders to the King. The most remarkable 
covers of this time which are shown in the exhibition were 
executed for Marguerite de Valois (the Queen of HenrilV), 
for de Thou, and for Moreau, many of which are attributed 
to the Eves. They are especially noteworthy for the high 
development given in them to what has accidentally come 
to be known as the “fanfare’”’ style, in which the covers 
were closely worked over with small tools, which in com- 
bination produced branches, spirals, and other motifs. 
This use of small tools (“petits fers”) enabled the binder 
to an extraordinary extent to do away with the stamps 
containing complete designs, which up to this time had 
been his means of making small ornaments, and for the 
first time gave him complete liberty in designing his cover. 
It was as important a change for binding as the substitu- 
tion of the alphabet for ideographs had been for writing. 

The French binders finally freed themselves from the 
hitherto dominant Italianate tradition in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century only, when in the pointille bind- 
ings associated with the name of “Le Gascon,” they, ac- 
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cording to some authorities, found their finest and most 
original expression. These pointillé bindings are marked by 
the development of designs carried out in fine dots. The 
style remained in fashion for a long time until it was sup- 
planted in the eighteenth century by that of the dentelle or 
lace patterns, which reached their highest development 
under the hands of the members of the families of Pade- 
loup and Derome, probably the two most famous names 
in the history of French binding. 

Clovis Eve was succeeded as royal binder by Macé Ru- 
ette, who, according to an old authority, invented marbled 
paper, and he in turn by Claude le Mire and Luc Antoine 
Boyet. The latter not only made many of the finest bind- 
ings of Louis XIV’s time, but brought to its perfection the 
“Jansenist” binding, in which a severely plain exterior 
(often in black leather) was accompanied by a richly 
tooled doublure, as the inside of the cover is called. Sev- 
eral examples by Boyet are here shown. 

After Boyet came as binder to the King, Antoine Michel 
Padeloup (“Padeloup le jeune”), whose family for two 
generations before him and another two after him were 
prominent binders. The denfelle pattern is said to have 
been first used by Boyet on his doublures, but it was taken 
up and used on the exteriors of books by Padeloup le jeune. 
A most remarkable binder of the first half of the eighteenth 
century is Le Monnier, who executed a number of quite 
extraordinary “mosaic” bindings in elaborate designs of 
inlaid leathers of various colors. A number of examples of 
his work are here shown, particularly fine ones being the 
cover to an Imitation of Christ printed in 1690 and that 
on a Daphnis and Chloé of 1718, and it may be doubted 
whether any much more remarkable specimens of the 
binder’s art can be seen. 

Some of the Padeloup tools seem to have come into the 
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possession of Derome le jeune (1731-c.1788), the most 
famous binder of the end of the Ancien Régime. He is said 
to have been “‘the only binder of his time who achieved 
the invention of an individual style, which he did in his 
‘dentelles a l’oiseau.’ ” Many fine examples by Padeloup, 
Derome, and Dubuisson are here shown, among which are 
several made for Marie Antoinette and the Marquise de 
Pompadour. After Padeloup’s death his business was car- 
ried on by Bradel the elder, who lasted into the nineteenth 
century. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century there arose 
a fashion for covering devotional books and almanacs with 
talc over miniature paintings and colored tinsels, and with 
strips of needlework. These tiny bibelots are exceedingly 
gay and full of color, and many of them are charming. 

The roll of French binders of the last hundred years is long 
and distinguished, and contains such well-known names 
as Thouvenin, Bozerian, Purgold, Bauzonnet, Trautz, Cu- 
zin, and Lortic. Of them all Trautz was probably the most 
astounding craftsman, his gilding and inlaying reaching 
an unequaled perfection. Several of Trautz’s famous inlaid 
“mosaics,” probably the most highly valued of all modern 
bindings, are shown in the exhibition. 

Binding in England as in other northern countries was 
practically confined to the home-grown skins and blind 
stamping until the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
gold tooling made its appearance upon some of the books 
bound by Thomas Berthelet, who imitated Italian and 
especially Venetian styles. During the second half of the 
sixteenth century the presence of many foreign binders in 
England explains the great influence of the contemporary 
Lyonnese styles in the bindings of that time. Among the 
most noteworthy patrons of this period was Thomas Wot- 
ton (the father of Sir Henry Wotton), who is known as the 
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English Grolier. Several books bound for him are here 
shown. Some of the more important Elizabethan bindings 
are attributed to John Day, the well-known printer who 
bound for Queen Elizabeth. One of these is included in 
the exhibition. A number of bindings were done in the con- 
temporary French “fanfare” style. But there are not many 
fine sixteenth-century English bindings because there were 
very few good private libraries. 

Under King Charles I English binding shows clearly the 
influence of the Parisian styles. Probably the most famous 
bindings of this period are those made by the amateurs 
who worked at Little Gidding. 

Promptly after the Restoration, in July, 1660, Samuel 
Mearne was made binder to King Charles II, who had un- 
doubtedly caught some of the French interest in binding 
during his long residence abroad. His work is frequently 
in the “cottage”’ style, so called because the tops and bot- 
toms of the panels on the sides resembled the gables of 
cottages. While this style had its origin in France in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, it became pecu- 
liarly English and for many years remained in popular use 
on Bibles and prayer books. The exhibition contains sev- 
eral fine royal bindings by Mearne. 

Binding in England during the time between Mearne 
and Roger Payne, who began business about 1770, was 
very poor. With Payne, however, it took on new life, and 
he turned out many books which may be compared to the 
work of his contemporaries in France. His most eminent 
English contemporary was Edwards of Halifax, who spe- 
_ cialized in painted fore edges and transparent vellum coy- 
ers through which could be seen the paintings done on the 
under side of the skin. Many of these were done in what is 
known as the “Etruscan” style. 

During the nineteenth century there were many very 
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competent English trade binders. Of all the modern Eng- 
lish binders Cobden Sanderson, who died this last year, is 
held by many to have produced the most noteworthy work. 

Textile bindings, such, for example, as the lovely little 
fifteenth-century one made for Lucrezia de Medicis, the 
mother of Lorenzo the Magnificent of Florence, were pop- 
ular in the Renaissance, but because of their fragility, 
comparatively few early ones have survived. After the 
Renaissance they do not appear to have been very exten- 
sively used in France, but in England they retained their 
vogue into the eighteenth century, many books being 
sumptuously covered with satin and velvet in various 
colors, and often embellished with delightful needlework 
in many colored silks and gold and silver thread. Two cases 
of these bindings, of various provenances, are shown, and 
are among the gayest in the exhibition. In one of the cases 
may also be seen a few silver and enamel bindings. 

In England the publishers, who, unless also stationers, 
had always issued their books in paper boards, began in 
1823, under the leadership of Pickering, to put forth their 
wares in cloth covers. This fashion gradually swept the 
trade, and for almost a hundred years it was unusual for a 
book to be issued except in cloth. Some of these cloth 
jackets have been elaborately decorated but in general 
they were severely plain. In France the publishers, while 
once in a while issuing books, especially “gift books,” in 
highly decorated cloth covers, have during the last cen- 
tury come to accept printed paper jackets as the proper 
covering in which to issue their volumes. Most of these 
are quite plain, differing but little from the title pages, but 
on occasion they have been decorated with special designs. 

Collectors rightly attaching great importance to bind- 
ings made for certain people, this note, short as itis, would 
be incomplete without a list of some of the patrons of the 
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art whose books are here shown. Among these patrons are 
Lucrezia de Medicis (the mother of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent), Grolier, Canevarius, Maioli, Mansfeld, Frangois I, 
Henri IJ, Diane de Poitiers, Marguerite de Valois, J. A. 
de Thou, Jean de Witt, the “Grand” Dauphin, Louis XV, 
the Marquis de Nelle, Madame de Pompadour, Marie 
Antoinette, Thomas Wotton, Queen Elizabeth, the Earl 
of Leicester, Charles I, and Charles II. 
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50. Rogers. The Pleasures of Memory, illustrated by Stothard. 
London, Bensley, 1810. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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A LIST OF IMPORTANT DATES 
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The following list may be found of interest in spite of the fact that 
its accuracy cannot in all respects be vouched for. 


First dated woodcut: The “Brussels Virgin,” of 1418. 

First dated engravings: The “Berlin Passion,” of 1446. 

First dated etching: Urs Graf’s Girl Bathing her Feet, of 1513. 

First dated mezzotint: Ludwig von Siegen’s portrait of the Land- 
gravine Amelia Elizabeth, of 1643. 

First lithograph: made by Alois Senefelder, at Munich, in 1797. 

First dated printing from movable type: Papal Indulgence, of 
November 12, 1454 (probably printed at Mainz). 

First dated book printed from movable type: Psalter, Mainz, 
Fust & Schoeffer, 1457. » 

First dated book with woodcut illustrations: Boner’s Edelstein, 
Bamberg, Pfister, 146r. 

First dated book with engraved illustrations: Bettini’s Monte 
Sancto di Dio, Florence, Laurentii, 1477. 

First dated book with woodcuts by aknown artist: Breydenbach’s 
Peregrinations, Mainz, 1486, illustrated by Erhard 
Reuwich. 

First dated book with illustrations printed in color: Sacrobosco’s 
Sphaera Mundi, Venice, Ratdolt, 1485. 

First dated book with engravings by a known artist: Ptolemy’s 
Cosmographia, Rome, Buckinck, 1478, with plates by 
Conrad Sweynheim. 

First dated book with engraved maps: Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, 
Rome, Buckinck, 1478, with plates by Conrad Sweyn- 
heim. 
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First book printed in Roman type: probably Durandus’s Ratio- 
nale, Strassburg, (Rusch, about 1464). 

First book printed in Italic type: Virgil, Venice, Aldus, 1501. 

First use of Greek type: in Lactantius, Subiaco, Sweynheim & 
Pannartz, 1465. 

First book printed in Greek type: Laskaris’s Greek Grammar, 
Milan, Paravisinus, 1476. 

First music printed from type: in Higden’s Polychronicon, West- 
minster, DeWorde, 1495. 

First book with names of printers: Psalter, Mainz, Fust & Schoef- 
fer, 1457. 

First title page: in a Papal Bull, Mainz, Fust & Schoeffer, about 
1463. 

First dated title page: in Rolewink’s Sermo. . . in festo praesen- 
tationis beatae virginis, Cologne, ther Hoernen, 1470. 

First title page giving name of author, title, place, printer or pub- 
lisher, and date: Regiomontanus’s Calendar, Venice, 
Ratdolt, Loslein & Maler, 1476. 

First decorated title page: Regiomontanus’s Calendar, Venice, 
Ratdolt, Loslein & Maler, 1476. ; 

First signature marks: in Johann Nider’s Expositio Decalogi, 
Koelhoff, Cologne, 1472. 

First numbered sheets: in Rolewink’s Sermo. . . in festo prae- 
sentationis beatae virginis, Cologne, ther Hoernen,1470. 

First book with folding plates: Breydenbach’s Peregrinations, 
Mainz, 1486. 

First engraved title page: in Purifica della conscientia et del 
modo da confessar, Florence, 1512. 

First engraved title vignette: in Berrutus’s Dialogus, Rome, 
1517, (plate by Marc Antonio). 

First use of headlines: by ther Hoernen at Cologne, in 1470. 
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